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REPORT OF A STATE-WIDE STUDY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHER EDUCATION IN INDIANA 





INTRODUCTION 


The country today is experiencing a period of unparal- 
leled concern about the effectiveness of education at all 
levels. This concern is expressed in the form of criticisms, 
attacks, proposals for change, denials, and rebuttals. It has 
reached a point where it is almost impossible to pick up a 
newspaper or magazine and not find an article that deals with 
criticism of the public schools or of the education of teachers. 


While some of this criticism is sincere, objective, and 
constructive, a great deal of it is unjustified, bitter, and 
lacking in evidence. Truth is often mixed with emotion, ex- 
aggeration, and distortion. For example, some of the crit- 
icisms that are frequently made of the schools and of teachers 
are: (1) Public schools have failed to produce graduates who 
are prepared for responsible citizenship; (2) discipline in the 
schools is too lax; (3) greater emphasis needs to be placed on 
the teaching of specific subjects, such as reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic in the elementary schools, and mathe- 
matics, English, science, and foreign languages in the second- 
ary schools; (45 in the secondary schools too much emphasis is 
placed on vocational education, to the neglect of the more in- 
tellectual subject areas; (5) public schools, through extending 
their services, have taken over too many of the functions of 
the home or of other social agencies; (6) too great an emphasis 
has been placed on an education for life adjustment; (7) modern 
methods of teaching are inferior to those formerly employed; 
and (8) teachers are not well prepared in the colleges and uni- 
versities--too many courses are taken in methods to the neglect 
of courses in a major teaching field and, in general, in the 
arts, social sciences, humanities, and sciences. 


Few people would disagree with the proposition that im- 
provement in the quality of the public schools and teacher edu- 
cation is one of the great demands of our time. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that criticisms such as the ones above leave 
the impression that the public schools and teachers are less 
effective than they once were. As a matter of fact, available 
evidence shows that the exact opposite is much closer to the 
truth. 


No state, including Indiana, has been immune to the 
widespread criticisms of its public schools and of programs of 
teacher education. Confronted in 1957 with legislative pro- 
posals for far-reaching changes in teacher certification and 
teacher education which, in the absence of factual data, were 
regarded as undesirable, the Committee on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the four state-supported 
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institutions of higher education in Indiana,2 undertook a 
series of studies with a three-fold purpose in mind: 


1. To provide factual data useful in arriving at con- 
sidered decisions with respect to teacher certifi- 
cation in Indiana 


2. To make data available to educators in evaluating 


college and university programs of teacher educa- 
tion 


3. To make factual data available to school admin- 
istrators for their use in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the work of the public schools. 


These studies are reported in this bulletin as a service 
to the directors of college and university teacher education, 
to the administrators and teachers in the public schools, and 
to those responsible in the state for making decisions con- 
cerning requirements for teacher certification. 





indiana University, Purdue University, Indiana State Teachers 
College, and Ball State Teachers College. 

















OPINIONS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS CONCERNING 
TEACHER PREPARATION 


A survey of the opinions of school board members, 
trustees, superintendents, and principals concerning the 
quality of the get ery of newly employed elementary and 
secondary school teachers in Indiana was based on the assump- 
tion that those who are close to the work that teachers do and 
who are responsible for their employment and supervision are 
in the most advantageous position to supply objective evidence 


as to the adequacy or the inadequacy of the preparation of 
teachers. 


The study was conducted in 1958 by means of question- 
naires sent to 599 school board members, 88 trustees, 171 
superintendents of schools, and 373 principals in Indiana. 
The membership list of the Indiana School Boards Association 
was used as a matter of convenience in obtaining the names of 
school board members. 


According to the 1957-1958 Indiana School Directory, 
244 school corporations were governed by school boards in 
Indiana at the time. Of these, 175 were members of the 
Indiana School Boards Association. Questionnaires were sent 
to all school board members, to all superintendents, and to all 
principals in 171 of the school corporations whose school board 
members held membership in the Indiana School Boards Associa- 
tion. Thus, questionnaires were sent to employing officials 
in 70 per cent of all school corporations in Indiana in 1958. 





In an attempt to involve approximately the same number 
of trustees and superintendents in the secondary-teacher phase 
of this study, questionnaires were sent to trustees who em- 
ployed 20 or more teachers and who had a secondary school 
under their jurisdiction. Accordingly, the number of trustees 
to whom questionnaires were sent was 88. 


The extent to which the opinions of these officials, 
referred to here as employing officials, are represented in 
this study is shown in Table l. 
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TABLE 1. PER CENT OF RETURNS IN EMPLOYER OPINION STUDY. 




















Elementary school Secondary school 
Employing questionnaires questionnaires 
ecepenase Number| Number] Per cent |Number| Number) Per cent 
sent re- returned | sent re- returned 
turned turned 
Township 
trustees 88 45 53.9 
School board 
members 384 183 48.90 215 127 60.9 
Superintendents 84 57 68.9 87 81 93.9 
Principals 223 154 70.9 150 135 90.9 
Total 691 401* 58,0 540 388 72.9 


























*Total includes seven respondents who failed to identify them- 


selves as either school board members, superintendents, 
or principals. 


Findings Relative to Elementary School Teachers 


The findings tabulated in Table 2 represent the opin- 
ions of school board members, superintendents, and principals 
as to the adequacy of the preparation of elementary school 
teachers in Indiana colleges and universities today. The 
opinions expressed apply to teachers who recently earned the 


bachelor's or master's degree in an Indiana college or uni- 
versity. 


The percentages in Table 2 are based on the number who 
responded to the question. It will be seen in this table that: 


1. In the judgment of 76 per cent of the school board 
members, 84 per cent of the superintendents, and 81 per cent 
of the principals, newly employed elementary school teachers 
were receiving a good or very good preparation for teaching. 
Two per cent or less of all these employing officials felt that 
this preparation was poor or very poor. 


2. In the judgment of 63 per cent of the school board 
members, 80 per cent of the superintendents, and 66 per cent 
of the principals, these newly employed elementary school 
teachers were well prepared or very well prepared in selecting 
and using appropriate teaching methods. Two per cent or less 
felt that these teachers were poorly prepared or very poorly 
prepared in selecting and using appropriate teaching methods. 
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3. Taking everything into consideration, 76 per cent of 
the school board members felt that Indiana colleges and univer- 
sities were doing a good or very good job in preparing today's 
elementary school teachers. Seventy-five per cent of the 
superintendents and 79 per cent of the principals agreed with 
this. Fewer than three per cent of these employing officials 
felt that Indiana colleges and universities were doing a poor 
or very poor job in preparing today's elementary school 
teachers. 


4, In the judgment of 70 per cent of the school board 
members, elementary school teachers who had earned the master's 
degree were better prepared for classroom teaching than were 
those who held only the bachelor's degree. This opinion was 
shared by 74 per cent of the superintendents and principals. 


Findings Relative to Secondary School Teachers 


Shown in Table 3 are the opinions of school board 
members, trustees, superintendents, and principals concerning 
the adequacy of the preparation of secondary school teachers 
in Indiana colleges and universities today. The opinions ex- 
pressed were based on observations of newly employed teachers 
who recently earned the bachelor's or master's degree in an 
Indiana college or university. 


It will be seen in Table 3 that: 


1. In the judgment of 78 per cent of the trustees, 73 
per cent of the school board members, 87 per cent of the super- 
intendents, and 79 per cent of the principals, newly employed 
secondary school teachers were receiving a good or very good 
preparation in knowledge of the subject they taught. Less than 
one per cent of these employing officials felt that this prep- 
aration was poor or very poor. 


2. In the judgment of 535 per cent of the trustees, 49 
per cent of the school board members, 68 per cent of the super- 
intendents, and 47 per cent of the principals, these newly em- 
ployed secondary school teachers were well prepared or very 
well prepared in selecting and using appropriate teaching 
methods. Four per cent or less felt that these teachers were 
poorly prepared or very poorly prepared in selecting and using 
appropriate teaching methods. It is interesting, however, to 
note that approximately 50 per cent of the trustees, school 
board members, and principals were of the opinion that these 
teachers were only fairly well prepared in selecting and using 
appropriate teaching methods. 


5. After taking everything into consideration, 71 per 
cent of the trustees were of the opinion that Indiana colleges 
and universities were doing a good job or very good job in 
preparing today's secondary school teachers. Seventy-three 
per cent of the school board members, 88 per cent of the 
superintendents, and 74 per cent of the principals were of this 
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opinion. Four per cent or less of these employing officials 
felt that Indiana colleges and universities were doing a poor 
or very poor job in preparing today's secondary school 
teachers. 


4. In the judgment of 57 per cent of the trustees, 
secondary school teachers who had earned the master's degree 
were better prepared or much better prepared for classroom 
teaching than were those who held only the bachelor's degree. 
This opinion was shared by 74 per cent of the school board 
members, 77 per cent of the superintendents, and 85 per cent 
of the principals. 


Conclusions 


According to persons who are in the most advantageous 
position to pass judgment on the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
preparation of elementary and secondary school teachers, the 
following conclusions can be drawn; 


1. Today's elementary and secondary school teachers are 
receiving either good or very good preparation in knowledge of 
the subject matter they teach. 


2. Elementary and secondary school teachers are well 
prepared or very well prepared in selecting and using ap- 
propriate teaching methods. 


3. Indiana colleges and universities are doing a good 
job or a very good job in preparing today's elementary and 
secondary school teachers for the work they do in the schools. 


4. Elementary and secondary school teachers who have 
earned the master's degree are better prepared or much better 
prepared for classroom teaching than are those who have earned 
only the bachelor's degree. 


5. The one area in programs of teacher education which 
appears to be most in need of attention and strengthening is 
the preparation of secondary school teachers in selecting and 
using appropriate teaching methods. 
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SATISFACTION OF PARENTS WITH THE SCHOOLS 


A study to determine how well satisfied parents are with 
the elementary and secondary schools their children attend and 
with the work performed by their children's teachers was based 
on the assumption that, if parents are generally dissatisfied 
with the elementary and secondary school their children attend 
and with the work of teachers, there must be deficiencies of a 
serious nature in the preparation of elementary or secondary 
school teachers. If this is true, present programs of elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher education or certification require- 
ments as they pertain to these teachers are in urgent need of 
change or improvement. Conversely, if parents are generally 
satisfied with the schools and with the work of teachers, pres- 
ent programs of teacher education must be given credit for 
having satisfactorily produced the kind of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers parents want for their children. In this case, 
present programs for the preparation of elementary and second- 
ary school teachers in Indiana, which are based on a formula 
of required work in general education, knowledge of subject 
fields, and professional courses, enable Indiana colleges and 
universities to produce competent teachers for the schools of 
the state. 


Description of the Sample 


This study was conducted by means of questionnaires 
sent to a 30 per cent random sample of parents who had one or 
more children in the elementary grades, 1 through 6, and to a 
30 per cent random sample of parents who had one or more chil- 
dren in the secondary school, grades 7 through 12, in the 
following cities or communities in Indiana: Bremen, Columbia 
City, Crawfordsville, Elkhart, Greensburg, Griffith, Hammond, 
Monticello, Richmond, Rising Sun, Spencer, Valparaiso, and 
Vincennes. 


In selecting these cities and communities, an effort 
was made to include those which would be fairly representative 
of others in Indiana. It will be noted that relatively small 
rural communities as well as large urban cities have been in- 
cluded and that these are well distributed over the state. 
Elkhart, Hammond, and Richmond were drawn from 11 cities in 
Indiana with populations of 30,000 to 99,999. Of the 23 cities 
having populations of 10,000 to 29,999, Crawfordsville, 
Valparaiso, and Vincennes were selected for inclusion in this 
study. Greensburg was one of the 38 cities ranging in popula- 
tion from 5,000 to 9,999. Four cities--Bremen, Columbia City, 
Griffith, and Monticello--were drawn from the 36 cities in the 
state with a population of 2,500 to 4,999. From the 70 school 
towns under 2,500, two were selected--Rising Sun and Spencer. 
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Parents to whom questionnaires were sent were selected 
at random from rosters of parents who had children in each of 
the school systems included in this survey. Of the 3,356 par- 
ents who returned the questionnaires, 914, or 27 per cent, were 
fathers; 1,953, or 58 per cent, were mothers; 15, or 0.4 per 
cent, were male guardians or stepfathers; and 14, or 0.4 per 
cent, were female guardians or stepmothers. Four hundred 
thirty-seven, or 13 per cent, of the questionnaires were filled 
out jointly by both parents, and 18, or 0.5 per cent, were 
returned by adults who represented some combination of the 
above classifications. 


These parents represented all socioeconomic levels. 
They included professionals, laborers, merchants, farmers, and 
white-collar workers. As a further check on the representa- 
tiveness of the data, the per cent of respondents in various 
occupational groups in Elkhart, Hammond, and Richmond was com- 
pared with the per cent of adults in various occupational 
groups in Indiana reported in the 1950 census. Before these 
comparisons are presented, it should be pointed out that 64 per 
cent of all questionnaires were returned by parents who resided 
in these three cities. 


When grouped by occupation, 17 per cent of the parents 
who responded were in the professional group and 17 per cent 
were managers, officials, and proprietors, while only eight per 
cent of all employed persons in.,Indiana in 1950 fell in each of 
these groups; and another 17 per cent of the parent group were 
employed as clerical workers or salesmen, while 18 per cent of 
all employed persons in Indiana fell in this group. On the 
other hand, less than half of one per cent of these parents 
were employed in agriculture, while ll per cent in the state 
were in this occupation. Also 30 per cent of the respondents 
were in the skilled or semi-skilled group, while 40 per cent 
of Indiana's 1950 labor force fell in this group. In none of 
the other occupational groups did percentages vary more than 
three per cent from the per cent of all employed persons in 
Indiana who were reported in these occupations in the 1950 
census, 


Comparison was also made of the educational level of 
the respondents in Elkhart, Hammond, and Richmond with the 
educational level of adults in Indiana based on data obtained 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1958. 
While seven per cent of the general adult population in Indiana 
had not gone beyond grade 6, only one per cent of the re- 
spondents in this study had as little education as this. 
Eighty per cent of the adult population of the state as com- 
pared with 67 per cent of the respondents in this study had 
completed one of the grades from 7 through 12, and 12 per cent 
of the adult population as compared with 26 per cent of the 
respondents in this study had completed one of the college 
years from grade 13 through 16. Only one per cent of the adult 
population in the state had attended graduate and professional 
schools, while six per cent of the respondents in this study 
were thus classified. 
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Although the per cent of parents who had completed 
grades 1 through 6 and whose opinions are represented in this 
study was somewhat lower than was expected and that of parents 
who had completed grades 13 through 16 was somewhat higher than 
was expected, the parents who participated in this study were 
selected on a strictly random basis. Finally, there is no 
reason to believe that the school systems in which this survey 
was conducted differ markedly from the school systems in other 
communities and cities of a similar size in Indiana. For these 
reasons, it is assumed that the opinions of the 5,556 parents 
who were involved in this survey are fairly representative of 
the opinions of parents who have children in the elementary 
and secondary schools in other communities and cities in 
Indiana. 


Table 4 shows the extent to which parents participated 
in this survey. 


TABLE 4. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF RETURNS IN PARENT OPINION 
SURVEY 























Parents of elementary Parents of secondary 
children children 
City Number of |Number Number of| Number 
question-|re- Per cent} question-| re- Per cent 
naires turned | returned] naires turned] returned 
sent sent 
Bremen 228 77 34.0 158 33 21.0 
Columbia 
City 135 43 32.0 298 41 14.C 
Crawf ords- 
ville 327 108 32.0 278 78 28.0 
Elkhart 493 164 33.0 686 191 27.C 
Greensburg 200 47 24.0 230 53 23.0 
Griffith 225 91 40.C 266 50 18.0 
Hammond 1,049 558; 53.0 1,131 511 45.0 
Monticello 225 73 32.0 150 45 31.C 
Richmond 726 308 42,0 808 385 48.0 
Rising Sun 90 23 26.0 54 28 52.0 
Spencer 151 81 54.0 134 59 44.0 
Valparaiso 121 56 46.0 332 125 38.0 
Vincennes 231 32}; 14.0 241 96 39,0 
Total 4,201 1,661 40.0 4,766 1,695 36.0 
EEE 





























According to Table 4, questionnaires were sent to 4,201 
parents who had children in elementary schools and to 4,766 
parents who had children in secondary schools. While the per 
cent of parents who returned questionnaires relating to the 
elementary school ranged from 14.0 to 54.0, the average was 
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39.6 per cent. This is a fairly high per cent of participation 
in a survey of this nature. 


At the secondary level, questionnaires were sent to 
4,766 parents; and, while the range in per cent of participation 
was almost the same as that for children in the elementary 
schools, the average per cent who responded was slightly 
lower--35.8 per cent. But again, considering the nature of 
this survey, this is a fairly high per cent of participation 
of parents. 


Reactions of Parents of Elementary School Children 


The reactions of parents about certain aspects of the 
elementary schools their children attended and about the work 
performed by their children's teachers are summarized in Table 


TABLE 5. OPINIONS OF PARENTS ABOUT CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS THEIR CHILDREN ATTENDED AND ABOUT THE 
WORK OF TEACHERS 








umber of Per cent 
Opinion parents of parents 
1. How good a job do you think the 
elementary school (grades 1-6) your 
child attends is doing in helping 
students learn responsible citizen- 
ship? (Check one) 
A very good job 333 21.C 
A good job 822 51.0 
A fair job 408 25.0 
A poor job 33 2.C 
A very poor job 12 1.0 
No opinion 29 
2. Taking everything into consideration, 
how satisfied are you with the 
teaching methods used in the school 
(grades 1-6) your child attends? 
Very satisfied 338 21.0 
Satisfied 782 48.0 
About half and half 408 25.0 
Dissatisfied 85 5.0 
Very dissatisfied 14 1.0 
No opinion 10 











TABLE 5 (Continued) 
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Opinions Number of Per cent 
parents of parents 
3. In general, is the discipline in 
the school your child attends too 
strict or not strict enough? 
(Check one) 
Much too strict 2 *% 
Too strict 30 2.0 
About right 1,200 74.0 
Hardly strict enough 334 21.0 
Not strict enough in any respect 46 329 
No opinion 28 
4. If you feel that your child is not 
getting as much out of his school 
work as he could get, what do you 
think the reasons are? (Check all 
that tell why) 
He does not study hard enough 472 24.0 
He does not have a good place at 
home in which to study 54 3.0 
He is not interested in school 72 4,0 
The school is not emphasizing the 
subjects it should emphasize 100 5.0 
The teachers do not put enough 
emphasis on individual scholarship 243 13.0 
The teachers do not give enough 
individual help 434 22.0 
The teachers do not give enough 
attention to slow learners 310 16.0 
There are not enough opportunities 
for rapid learners 240 12.0 
Other reasons (Tell what) 11 1.0 
5. How much help do the teachers of 
your child usually give him in his 
school work? (Check one) 
All the help he needs 350 22.0 
Most of the help he needs 751 47.0 
About half of the help he needs 202 13.0 
Some of the help he needs 238 15.0 
Very little of the help he needs 41 5.0 
No opinion 38 











*Value less than 0.5 per cent. 








TABLE 5 (Continued) 

















Opinion Number of Per cent 
parents of parents 
6. What is your opinion concerning 
the amount of emphasis the elemen- 
tary school (grades 1-6) is giving 
to teaching: 
Reading 
oo much 23 2.9 
About right 1,170 75.9 
Not enough 363 23.9 
Writing 
oo much 29 2.0 
About right 1,109 72.9 
Not enough 410 26.9 
Spelling 
oo much 7 % 
About right 1,266 83.9 
Not enough 260 17.0 
Arithmetic 
oo muc 8 1.0 
About right 1,175 77.0 
Not enough 349 23.0 
Social sindtes (history, geography, 
etc. 
Too much 55 4.9 
About right 1,059 82.9 
Not enough 176 14.0 
Science 
oo much 39 3.9 
About right 948 71.9 
Not enough 346 266 
Health 
oo much 35 2.9 
About right 1,166 81.0 
Not enough 236 17.0 
Physical education 
oo much 93 7. 
About right 1,092 75.0 
Not enough 262 18.0 
Art 
Too much 140 10,9 
About right 1,197 81.0 
Not enough 135 9,0 











TABLE 5 (Continued) 
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Opinion Number of | Per cent 
parents of parents 
Music 
Too much 92 6.9 
About right 1,200 81.9 
Not enough 185 13.9 
How to work together to achieve a 
coal 
oo much 14 1.0 
About right 1,013 71.0 
Not enough 391 28.0 
How to work alone to achieve a goal 
oo much > 17 1.9 
About right 724 55.0 
Not enough 588 44.9 
7. Are there things that your child 
should be learning right now which 
should be, but are not being, taught 
in his school? 
None 621 66.9 
A few 307 33.9 
Many 13 1.9 
No opinion 464 
8. Do you feel that teachers are paid 
too much or too little for the work 
they are expected to do? (Check one) 
Much too much 4 te 
Too much 20 1.9 
About right 572 39.0 
Too little 747 50.0 
Much too little 143 10.9 
No opinion 130 
9. Some people feel that the only way 
the schools can keep up the services 
they are now giving is to increase 
taxes. If this turns out to be true, 
should taxes be increased or school 
services cut? (Check one) 
I strongly feel that taxes should be 
increased 286 18.0 
I am inclined to feel that taxes 
should be increased 641 41.0 
I am not sure 569 36.9 
I am inclined to feel that school 
services should be cut : 56 4.0 
I strongly feel that school services 
should be cut 10 1.9 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 











Opinions umber of Per cent 
parents of parents 

10. How much do you feel you know 

about what the teachers of your 

child are doing in their class- 

rooms? 

Almost everything they do 140 9.9 

The better part of what they do 745 46.9 

About half of what they do 345 21.0 

Some of what they do 315 19.9 

Very little of what they do 87 5.0 
11. How do you usually get your in- 

formation about what is going on in 

your child's classes? (Check all 

the ways that you get such informa- 

tion) 

From your child 1,523 92.9 

From the official notices of the 

school 1,079 65.0 

From your newspaper ; 415 25.0 

By talking with the teachers 1,226 74.0 

By visiting classes 805 48.0 

Over the radio or television 82 5.0 

By talking with other adults 606 36.0 

Through PTA or other school meeting 764 46.0 

By some other means (Tell what) 7 tt 
12. Do you feel that the school your 

child attends does a good job or a 

poor job of telling you about the 

work of the school? 

A very good job 350 22.0 

A good job 653 41.0 

A fair job 458 28.9 

A poor job 107 729 

A very poor job 28 2.9 

No opinion 36 

















ship. 


The data in Table 5 show that: 


1. Of the 1,578 parents who responded to the first 
question, 1,155, or 72 per cent, were of the opinion that the 
elementary school their children attended was doing a good or 
a very good job in helping students learn responsible citizen- 
Three per cent or less felt that the school was doing 


a@ poor or a very poor job in this respect. 
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2. There were 1,120 parents, or 69 per cent of the 
1,647 who responded, who were either satisfied or very satis- 
fied with the teaching methods used in the school attended by 
their children. 


3. Of the 1,612 parents who expressed an opinion, 
1,200, or 74 per cent, felt that the discipline in the school 
their children attended was about right with respect to its 
strictness. 


4. Many reasons were given by parents to explain why 
their children were not getting as much out of their school 
work as they could get. Of the 1,436 parents who responded, 
472, or 24 per cent, felt that their children did not study 
hard enough, and 434, or 22 per cent, felt that teachers did 
not give enough individual help. 


5. In answer to the question as to how much help the 
teachers usually gave their children, 1,101, or 69 per cent, 
reported that the teachers gave most or all of the help their 
children needed in school work. 


6. With respect to the amount of emphasis given to 
various aspects of the curriculum, 71 per cent or more of 
these parents felt that about the right amount of emphasis 
was being given to reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
social studies, science, health, physical education, art, 
music, and how to work together to achieve a goal. It is 
perhaps significant to note that 44 per cent of parents felt 
that not enough emphasis was being placed on how to work alone 
to achieve a goal, while 26 per cent would place more emphasis 
on how to work together to achieve a goal. Twenty-six per 
cent would place more emphasis on writing, 26 per cent on 
science, 23 per cent on reading, and 23 per cent on arithmetic. 
cent would place more emphasis on science, 25 per cent on 
arithmetic, 23 per cent on reading, and 26 per cent on writing. 


7. %In an over-all reaction to what is being taught, 
928, or 99 per cent of the parents who responded, felt that 
there were few or no things that their children should be 
learning which were not being taught in the school. 


8. Of the 1,486 parents who expressed an opinion about 
the adequacy of teacher salaries, 890, or 60 per cent, felt 
that teachers were paid too little or much too little for the 
work they did. 


9. To the question concerning their attitude toward 
increased taxes in order to maintain school services, 927 of 
the 1,552 parents responding, or 59 per cent, were inclined to 
feel or strongly feel that taxes should be increased. Only 
five per cent of the parents were inclined to feel or strongly 
feel that school services should be cut. 


10. Concerning knowledge of what the teachers were 
doing in their classrooms, 885 of the 1,632 parents, or 55 per 
cent, reported that they felt they knew the better part or 
almost everything that teachers did in their classrooms. 
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ll. The most frequently reported sources of information 
about what was going on in their children's classes were the 
child himself (reported by 92 per cent of the parents), talking 
with teachers (reported by 74 per cent), and official notices 
from school (reported by 65 per cent). 


12. Of the 1,596 parents reporting, 1,C03, or 63 per 
cent, felt that the school their children attended did a good 


or a very good job of telling them about the work of the 
school. 


Reactions of Parents of Secondary School Children 


The reactions of parents about certain aspects of the 
secondary schools their children attended are summarized in 
Table 6. The study of the secondary schools was based on the 


same assumptions as those on which the study of the elementary 
schools were based. 


TABLE 6- OPINIONS OF PARENTS ABOUT CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS THEIR CHILDREN ATTENDED AND ABOUT THE WORK 
OF TEACHERS 





Opinion Number of Per cent 
parents of parents 





1. How good a job do you think the 
school your oldest child attends 
is doing in turning out graduates 
who are prepared for responsible 
citizenship? (Check ey 


A very good job 293 18.0 
A good job 817 49.0 
A fair job 490 30,0 
A poor job 42 2.0 
A very poor job 12 1.0 
No opinion 24 


2. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, how satisfied are you with 
the teaching methods used in the 
school your child attends? 


Very satisfied 151 9.0 
Satisfied 790 47.0 
About half and half 615 37.0 
Dissatisfied 94 6.0 
Very dissatisfied 23 1.0 


No opinion 10 











TABLE 6 (Continued) 
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Opinion Number of Per cent 
parents of parents 
3. In general, is the discipline in 
the school your child attends too 
strict or not strict enough? 
(Check one) 
Much too strict oa * 
Too strict 35 2.0 
About right 1,067 65.0 
Hardly strict enough 468 29.0 
Not strict enough in any respect 64 4.0 
No opinion 24 
4. If you feel that your child is not 
getting as much out of his school 
work as he could get, what do you 
think the reasons are? (Check all 
that tell why) 
He does not study hard enough 685 40.0 
He does not have a good place at 
home in which to study 86 5.0 
He spends too much time on student 
activities (parties, etc.) 120 7.0 
He is not interested in, school 94 6.0 
The school is not offering the 
right subjects 72 4.C 
The teachers do not put enough 
emphasis on individual scholar- 
ship 346 20.0 
The teachers do not give enough 
individual help 561 33.0 
The teachers do not give enough 
attention to slow learners 908 54.0 
There are not enough opportunities 
for rapid learners 184 11.0 
Other reasons 
5. How much help do the teachers of 
your child usually give him in his 
school work? (Check one) 
All the help he needs 250 16.0 
Most of the help he needs 614 39.0 
About half of the help he needs 206 13.0 
Some of the help he needs 339 22.0 
Very little of the help he needs 154 10,0 
No opinion 76 











“Value less than 0.5 per cent, 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 























Opinion Number of Per cent 
parents of parents 
6. What is your opinion concerning 
the amount of emphasis the sec- 
ondary school (grades 7-12) is 
giving to teaching: 
Social studies (history, govern- 
ment, etc.) 
Too much 59 4.0 
About right 1,265 83.0 
Not enough 198 13.0 
Foreign la ages 
oo much 80 5.0 
About right 908 63.0 
Not enough 464 32.0 
Mathematics 
Too much 9 1.0 
About right 1,113 70.0 
Not enough 460 29,0 
English 
oo much 41 2.0 
About right 1,219 77.C 
Not enough 328 21.0 
Science 
oo much 29 2.0 
About right 971 62.0 
Not enough 558 36.0 
Art 
“Too much 119 8.0 
About right 1,219 81.9 
Not enough 162 11.0 
Music 
Too much 123 8.9 
About right 1,289 84.0 
Not enough 130 8,0 
Vocational skills 
oo much 38 2.0 
About right 951 64.0 
Not enough 501 34.0 
How to solve personal problems 
~ Too much 37 2.0 
About right 643 43.0 
Not enough 816 55.6 











TABLE 6 (Continued) 
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Opinion Number of} Per cent 
parents of parents 
Sports and recreational 
activities 
oo muc 341 23.0 
About right 1,079 72.9 
Not enough 78 5.9 
7. Are there things that your child 
should be learning right now which 
should be, but are not being, 
taught in his school? 
None 494 53.0 
A few 405 43.0 
Many 33 4.0 
No opinion 431 
8. Do you feel that teachers are 
paid too much or too little for 
the work they are expected to do? 
(Check one) 
Much too much 6 * 
Too much 24 2.0 
About right 612 40.0 
Too little 750 49.0 
Much too little 146 9.0 
No opinion 104 
9. Some people feel that the only way 
the schools can keep up the services 
they are now giving is to increase 
taxes. If this is true, should 
taxes be increased or school service 
cut? (Check one) 
I strongly feel that taxes should be 
increased 224 15.9 
I am inclined to feel that taxes 
should be increased 554 36.0 
I am not sure 679 44.0 
I am inclined to feel that school 0 
services should be cut 59 4.0 
I strongly feel that school 
services should be cut 12 1.0 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 














Opinion Number of Per cent 
parents of parents 

10. How much do you feel you know 

about what the teachers of your 

child are doing in their class- 

rooms? 

Almost everything they do 71 4.9 

The better part of what they do 482 29.0 

About half of what they do 362 22.0 

Some of what they do 485 29.9 

Very little of what they do 262 16.0 
11. How do you usually get your in- 

formation about what is going on 

in your child's classes: (Check 

all the ways that you get such 

information) 

From your child 1,596 94.9 

From the official notices of the 

school 752 44,0 

From your newspaper 625 37.0 

By talking with the teachers 690 41.9 

By visiting classes 225 13.0 

Over the radio or television 131 8.9 

By talking with other adults 598 35.9 

Through PTA or other school 

meetings 524 31.9 

By some other means (Tell what) 7 + 
12. Do you feel that the school your 

child attends does a good job or a 

poor job of telling you about the 

work of the school? 

A very good job 125 8.9 

A good job 506 30.0 

A fair job 655 42.9 

A poor job 243 15.0 

A very poor job 78 5.0 

No opinion 44 











The data in Table 6 show that: 


1. Of the 1,654 parents answering the first question, 
1,010, or 67 per cent, felt that the school their children 
attended was doing a good or a very good job of turning out 
graduates who were prepared for responsible citizenship. 


It 


seems significant to point out that only three per cent of the 
parents felt that the school was doing a poor job or a very 
poor job in this respect. 
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2. After taking everything into consideration, 941, 
or 56 per cent of the 1,673 parents reporting on their satis- 
faction with the schools, said they were satisfied or very 
satisfied with the teaching methods used in the school their 
children attended. Only seven per cent of these parents re- 
ported that they were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied with 
the teaching methods used in the school their children at- 
tended. 


3. Of the 1,638 parents reporting on discipline, 1,067, 
or 65 per cent, felt that the discipline in the school their 
children attended was about right with respect to its strict- 
ness. 


4. Many reasons were given by parents to explain why 
their children were not getting as much out of their school 
work as they could get. The reasons most often given were 
that teachers did not give enough attention to slow learners, 
reported by 908 parents, or 54 per cent; that their children 
did not study hard enough, mentioned by 685, or 40 per cent; 
and that teachers did not give enough individual help, listed 
by 561, or 33 per cent. 


5. Of the 1,563 parents answering the fifth question, 
864, or 55 per cent, felt that the teachers gave most or all 
of the help their children needed in school work. 


6. With respect to the amount of emphasis given to 
various aspects of the curriculum, 62 per cent or more of the 
parents felt that about the right amount of emphasis was being 
given to the teaching of social studies, foreign languages, 
mathematics, English, science, art, music, vocational skills, 
and sports and recreational activities. It is perhaps signif- 
icant to point out that 816, or 55 per cent, of these parents 
felt that not enough emphasis was being given to helping boys 
and girls solve personal problems. 


7. In an over-all reaction to what was being taught, 
899, or 96 per cent of the 932 parents responding, felt that 
there were few or no things that their children should be 
learning which were not being taught in the school. 


8. Of the 1,538 parents commenting on teachers! 
salaries, 896, or 58 per cent, felt that teachers were paid 
too little or much too little for the work they did. 


9. If, in order to maintain school services, it be- 
came necessary to increase taxes or to eliminate services now 
rendered by the school, 778, or 51 per cent of the 1,528 par- 
ents reporting, were inclined to feel or strongly feel that 
taxes should be increased. Only five per cent of these par- 


ents were inclined to feel or strongly feel that school ser- 
vices should be cut. 


10. Only 553, or 33 per cent of the 1,662 parents 
answering the question, reported that they knew the better 


part or almost everything that teachers did in their class- 
rooms. 
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ll. The most often reported sources of information about 
what was going on in their children's classes, in order of 
frequency of mention, were the child himself, official notices 
from the school, talking with teachers, the newspaper, talking 
with other adults, and through PTA or other school meetings. 


12. Of the 1,607 parents responding to the question, 
898, or 57 per cent, felt that the school their children 
attended did only a fair or a poor job of telling them about 
the work of the school. It is perhaps significant that only 
631, or 38 per cent of these parents, felt that the school 
was doing a good or a very good job of telling them about the 
work of the school. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions were drawn from the findings 
of this study: 


1. The majority of parents in Indiana are well satisfied with 
the work of the elementary and secondary schools their 
children attend and with the work of teachers in those 
schools. This conclusion is based on the following 
findings: 


Seventy-two per cent of the parents who had chil- 
dren in the elementary schools and 67 per cent of those 
who had children in the secondary schools felt that the 
schools were doing a good or a very good job in helping 
students learn to be responsible citizens. An additional 
25 per cent of parents who had children in the elementary 
schools and 30 per cent of those who had children in the 
secondary schools felt that the schools were doing at 
least a fair job in this respect. Very few parents felt 
that a poor or very poor job was being done in the area of 
citizenship education. 


Sixty-nine per cent of parents who had children in 
the elementary schools and 56 per cent of those who had 
children in the secondary schools were either satisfied or 
very satisfied with the teaching methods used by teachers 
at that level. Not more than seven per cent of either 
group of parents were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied 
with the teaching methods used by teachers at these two 
levels. 


Seventy-four per cent of the parents who had chil- 
dren in the elementary schools and 65 per cent of those who 
had children in the secondary schools felt that the disci- 
pline was about right with respect to strictness. 


Sixty-nine per cent of parents who had children in 
the elementary schools and 55 per cent of parents who had 
children in the secondary schools reported that their 





3. 
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children received most or all of the help they needed in 
their school work from their teachers. 


Seventy-one per cent or more of parents who had 
children in the elementary schools felt that about the 
right amount of emphasis was being given to the teaching 
of reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, social studies, 
science, physical education, art, music, and how to work 
together to achieve a goal. The only area which a signif- 
icant per cent of parents--44 per cent--felt was not re- 
ceiving enough emphasis was that of teaching boys and 
girls to work alone in achieving a goal. 


At the same time, 62 per cent or more of parents 
who had children in the secondary schools felt that about 
the right amount of emphasis was being given to the 
teaching of social studies, foreign languages, mathematics, 
English, science, art, music, vocational skills, and 
sports and recreational activities. The only area which a 
significant per cent of these parents--55 per cent--felt 
was not receiving enough emphasis was in helping boys and 
girls solve personal problems. Although the findings are 
gratifying, it should be pointed out that about one out of 
three parents felt that more emphasis should be given to 
the teaching of foreign languages, science, and vocational 
skills; and one out of four parents would favor the placing 
or more emphasis on mathematics. 


Almost all parents who had children in the elemen- 
tary or secondary schools reported that there were few or 
no things that their children should be learning that were 
not being taught in the elementary or secondary schools. 


The majority of parents who have children in the elementary 
or secondary schools are willing to support higher school 
costs. This conclusion is based on the following findings: 


Sixty per cent of parents who had children in the 
elementary schools felt that teachers are paid too little 
or much too little for the work they do, while 58 per cent 
of parents who had children in the secondary schools felt 
this way. 


If the choice were forced on parents of cutting 
school services or increasing taxes, 59 per cent of parents 
who had children in the elementary schools and 51 per cent 
of parents who had children in the secondary schools would 
be inclined to feel or strongly feel that taxes should be 
increased. 


While there appear to be substantial numbers of children 
who are not getting as much out of their school work as 
they could get, the reasons given by parents indicate that 
the responsibility for helping these children should be 
shared by both teachers and parents. For example, of 
those parents who had such children in elementary grades, 
24 per cent admitted that their children were not studying 
hard enough, 22 per cent felt that teachers were not 
giving enough individual help, 16 per cent felt that 
teachers were not giving enough attention to slow learners, 
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6. 





13 per cent reported that teachers were not putting 

enough emphasis on individual scholarship, and 12 per cent 
felt that there were not enough opportunities for rapid 
learners. Only four per cent reported that their children 
were not interested in school, and still fewer admitted 
that their children did not have a good place at home in 
which to study. Similarly, of the parents who had chil- 
dren in the secondary schools who were not getting as much 
as they could out of their school work, 54 per cent felt 
that teachers were not giving enough attention to slow 
learners, 40 per cent admitted that their children were 
not studying hard enough, 33 per cent felt that teachers 
were not giving enough individual help, 20 per cent felt 
that teachers were not putting enough emphasis on individ- 
ual scholarship, 11 per cent were of the opinion that 
there were not enough opportunities for rapid learners, 
and seven per cent felt that their children were spending 
too much time on student activities, parties, etc. Only 
six per cent reported that their children were not inter- 
ested in school, and still fewer admitted that their chil- 
dren did not have a good place at home in which to study. 


If it is true that teachers do not give enough in- 
dividual help, enough attention to slow learners, and 
enough opportunities to rapid learners, and that they 
are not putting enough emphasis on individual scholarship, 
the fact that such large numbers of pupils are assigned to 
these teachers may be partially responsible. If a child 
does not study hard enough, as large numbers of parents 
have reported, it may be that parents have not taken the 
responsibility of seeing that the child is using his out- 
of-school time to a good advantage. 


Parents who have children in the elementary grades feel 
that they know more about what the teachers of their chil- 
dren are doing in the classroom than do parents who have 
children in the secondary schools. While 55 per cent of 
parents with children in the elementary grades felt that 
they knew the better part or almost everything their chil- 
dren's teachers did in the classroom, only 33 per cent of 
parents with children in the secondary schools felt this 
way. Similarly, while only five per cent of parents with 
children in the elementary grades felt that they knew very 
little of what their children's teachers did, as many as 
16 per cent of parents with children in the secondary 
schools felt this way. 


From the point of view of parents, the elementary school 
is doing a better job than the secondary school in in- 
forming parents about the work of the school. While 63 
per cent the parents with children in the elementary 
schools felt that the school was doing a good or a very 
good job of telling them about the work of the school, 
only 358 per cent of those with children in the secondary 
schools felt this way. 


The parents of children in the elementary and secondary 
schools rely on the same sourcesfor information about what 
goes on in their children's classes. 
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These sources of information were mainly the child, 
official notices from the school, the newspaper, talking 
with teachers, visiting classes, the radio or television, 
talking with other adults, and PTA or other types of 
school meetings. It is interesting to note that parents 
who had children in the elementary grades reported that 
they obtained more information about what was going on in 
their children's classes by talking with teachers and by 
visiting classes than did parents who had children in the 
secondary schools. Also, of the 1,661 parents who had 
children in the elementary schools, only 25 per cent re- 
ported the newspaper as a source of information about what 
went on in their children's classes, while 37 per cent of 
the 1,695 parents who had children in the secondary schools 
reported the newspaper as a source of information. 
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KIND OF TEACHERS PARENTS WANT FOR THEIR CHILDREN 


The present study is based on the assumption that most 
parents are deeply concerned about the kind of teacher to whom 
they entrust their children. If this is true, the opinions of 
parents about the kind of teacher they want for their children 
may provide data useful in evaluating and improving various 
aspects of the preparatory programs for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. 


It is not suggested that the opinions of parents con- 
stitute the sole criterion for determining the understandings, 
abilities, and skills that teachers should possess; however, 
it is believed that parents may be able to make a positive 
contribution in helping identify certain understandings, abil- 
ities, and skills that teachers should have. The understandirgs, 
abilities, and skills identified by parents are not necessarily 
the only ones that teachers should possess. A complete list 
of the competencies of elementary and secondary teachers goes 
far beyond the scope of the present study; but it is proposed 
here to identify some of the understandings, abilities, and 
skills that parents feel are important in teachers. 


In attempting to determine the kind of teacher that 
parents want for their children, the same group of parents re- 
sponded as reported in the study of the satisfaction of parents 
with the schools. The description of this sample is found on 
pages 1l to 14, 


The Kind of Elementary School Teacher 
Parents Want for Their Children 


The opinions of parents about the kind of elementary 
school teacher they want for their children are presented in 
Table 7. 


TABLE 7. OPINIONS OF PARENTS CONCERNING THE KIND OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER THEY WANT FOR THEIR CHILDREN 





Question Number of Per cent 
parents of parents 
How important is it that every elemen- 
tary teacher: 


1. Understand the stages through which) 
children tend to go in their de- 
velopment? 

















Highest importance 1,205 73.0 
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Number of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 
Considerable importance 405 24.0 
Moderate importance 42 3.0 
Little importance 2 * 
No importance 
2. Have broad knowledge of teaching 
materials suited for use in the 
grade he teaches? 
Highest importance 1,066 65.0 
Considerable importance 501 30.0 
Moderate importance 78 5.0 
Little importance 3 - 
No importance 
3. Be able to pick out gifted children 
and give them more advanced work? 
Highest importance 536 3309 
Considerable importance 646 39.0 
Moderate importance 345 21.9 
Little importance 85 5.9 
No importance 27 2.0 
4. Be familiar with printed tests of 
pupil achievement, how to give them, 
and how to interpret the results? 
Highest importance 802 49.0 
Considerable importance 617 38.0 
Moderate importance 189 11.0 
Little importance 27 2.0 
No importance + % 
5. Understand the significance of the 
important happenings in world 
history? 
Highest importance 343 21.0 
Considerable importance 778 47.0 
Moderate importance 487 29.0 
Little importance 42 3.0 
No importance 1 % 
6. Be able to construct tests for his 
classes according to the standards 
of test construction? 
Highest importance 598 37.0 
Considerable importance 753 47.9 











*Value less than 0.5 per cent. 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 


























Te 


9. 


10. 


umber of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 

Moderate importance 235 14.0 
Little importance 37 2.9 
No importance 4 % 
Be familiar with the ideas in many 
of the important books in world 
literature? 
Highest importance 197 12.0 
Considerable importance 613 38.0 
Moderate importance 685 42.0 
Little importance 125 8.0 
No importance 9g % 
Know several different methods of 
teaching such subjects as reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
science, and social studies? 
Highest importance 755 46.0 
Considerable importance 578 35.9 
Moderate importance 256 16.9 
Little importance 45 3.0 
No importance 9g % 
Know what elementary school pupils 
will learn as a result of each of 
several different methods by which 
he can teach such subjects as 
reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, science, and social studies? 
Highest importance 707 44.0 
Considerable importance 656 41.9 
Moderate importance 211 13.0 
Little importance 33 2.0 
No importance 5 a 
Understand the significance of 
the important happenings in 
American history? 
Highest importance 433 26.0 
Considerable importance 796 49.0 
Moderate importance 371 23.0 
Little importance 38 2.0 
No importance 5 Ea 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 











Number of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 

ll. Be familiar with the ideas in 

many of the important books in 

English literature? 

Highest importance 180 11.0 

Considerable importance 622 38.0 

Moderate importance 698 43.0 

Little importance 121 7.0 

No importance 13 1.0 
12. Have a general understanding of 

the geography of the world? 

Highest importance 458 28.0 

Considerable importance 834 50.0 

Moderate importance 340 21.0 

Little importance 14 1.0 

No importance = % 
13. Have a specialized knowledge in 

at least one subject field, for 

instance a major in college in 

such a department as history, 

English, psychology, or mathe- 

matics? 

Highest importance 418 25.0 

Considerable importance 468 29.9 

Moderate importance 503 31.9 

Little importance 199 12.0 

No importance 43 320 
14. Have a knowledge of what he 

teaches well beyond the level at 

which he teaches it? 

Highest importance 748 45.0 

Considerable importance 655 40.0 

Moderate importance 208 13.0 

Little importance 29 2.0 

No importance a * 
15. Keep up to date with new mate- 

rials and methods of instruction? 

Highest importance 1,102 67.0 

Considerable importance 440 27.0 

Moderate importance 91 5.0 

Little importance 12 1.0 

No importance 1 % 
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umber of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 
16. Have a general understanding of 
life science (biology, botany, 
or zoology)? 
Highest importance 241 15.0 
Considerable importance 729 44.0 
Moderate importance 590 36.0 
Little importance 74 5.0 
No importance 8 % 
17. Provide situations which require 
pupils to think for themselves? 
Highest importance 1,277 7720 
Considerable importance 350 21.0 
Moderate importance 28 2.0 
Little importance 
No importance 
18. Have a general understanding of 
physical science (physics, 
chemistry, or astronomy)? 
Highest importance 209 15.0 
Considerable importance 595 36.0 
Moderate importance 698 42.0 
Little importance 124 8.0 
No importance 15 1.0 
19. Recognize behavior which indicates 
that a child should be referred for 
special help or attention? 
Highest importance 1,301 79.0 
Considerable importance 317 19.0 
Moderate importance 29 2.0 
Little importance 2 * 
No importance 
20. Have an appreciation of art and 
music? 
Highest importance 185 11.0 
Considerable importance 643 39.0 
Moderate importance 688 42.0 
Little importance 116 7.0 
No importance 17 1.0 
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Number of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 
21. Be familiar with the ideas in 
many of the important books in 
American literature? 
Highest importance 161 10.0 
Considerable importance 621 38.0 
Moderate importance 739 45.0 
Little importance 99 6.0 
No importance 14 1.0 
22. Provide for the slow, the 
average, and the fast learner? 
Highest importance 1,284 77.0 
Considerable importance 313 19.0 
Moderate importance 47 3.0 
Little importance + % 
No importance 13 1.0 
23. Understand what is known about 
how children learn? 
Highest importance 1,325 80.0 
Considerable importance 303 18.0 
Moderate importance 24 2.0 
Little importance 3 an 
No importance 
24. Study the behavior of his pupils 
in order to better understand the 
things that affect their attitudes 
and achievement? 
Highest importance 1,131 68.0 
Considerable importance 455 28.0 
Moderate importance 65 4.0 
Little importance 3 * 
No importance 
25. Read and speak one foreign language 
reasonably well? 
Highest importance 71 4.0 
Considerable importance 173 11.0 
Moderate importanc: 514 31.0 
Little importance 606 37.C 
No importance 272 17.0 
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Number of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 
26. Have a good understanding of 
arithmetic and some knowledge 
of more advanced mathematics? 
Highest importance 683 42.C 
Considerable importance 642 39.0 
Moderate importance 283 17.C 
Little importance 31 2eC 
No importance 4 % 
27. Know what steps to take in 
helping pupils whose learning 
has been unsatisfactory? 
Highest importance 1,334 81.0 
Considerable importance 299 18.0 
Moderate importance 17 1.0 
Little importance 1 * 
No importance 
28. Have shown ability to teach by 
successfully completing student 
teaching under the direction of 
an experienced teacher? 
Highest importance 903 55.0 
Considerable importance 513 31.0 
Moderate importance 160 10.0 
Little importance 41 3.0 
No importance 12 1.0 
29. Continue his efforts to improve 
his teaching through study, 
travel, readings, attending pro- 
fessional meetings, and similar 
activities? 
Highest importance 809 49.0 
Considerable importance 651 40.0 
Moderate importance 154 10.0 
Little importance 23 1.0 
No importance 2 * 









It will be noted in Table 7 that: 


1. From 94 to 99 per cent of parents felt that it was 


of considerable importance or of highest importance that every 
elementary teacher should: 


d. 


Ce 


he 
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Know what steps to take in poten pupils whose 
learning has been unsatisfactory (99 per cent) 


Provide situations which require pupils to think 
for themselves (98 per cent) 


Recognize behavior which indicates that a child 
should be referred for special help or attention 
(98 per cent) 


Understand what is known about how children learn 
(98 per cent) 


Understand the stages through which children tend 
to go in their development (97 per cent) 


Provide for the slow, the average, and the fast 
learner (96 per cent 5 


Have a broad knowledge of teaching materials suited 
for use in the grade he teaches (95 per cent) 


Keep up to date with new materials and methods of 
instruction (94 per cent) 


Almost as many parents--from 81 to 89 per cent-- 


felt that it was of considerable importance or of highest im- 
portance that every elementary teacher should: 


Be 


be 


Ce 


Continue his efforts to improve his teaching through 
study, travel, readings, shana tT professional 
meetings, and similar activities (89 per cent) 


Be familiar with printed tests of pupil achievement, 


how to give them, and how to interpret the results 
(87 per cent) 


Study the behavior of his pupils in order to better 
understand the things that affect their attitudes 
and achievement (86 per cent) 


Have shown ability to teach by successfully com- 
pleting student teaching under the direction of an 
experienced teacher (86 per cent) 


Know what elementary school pupils will learn as a 
result of each of several different methods by which 
he can teach such subjects as reading, writing, 


spelling, arithmetic, science, and social studies 
(85 per cent) 


Have a knowledge of what he teaches well beyond the 
level at which he teaches it (85 per cent) 


Be able to construct tests for his classes acco 
to the standards of test construction (84 per cent 
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i. 


5. 





Know several different methods of teaching such 
subjects as reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
science, and social studies (81 per cent) 


Have a good understanding of arithmetic and some 
knowledge of more advanced mathematics (81 per cent) 


From 72 to 78 per cent of parents felt that it was 


of either considerable importance or of highest importance that 
every elementary teacher should: 


Be 


be 


4. 


Have a general understanding of the geography of 
the world (78 per cent) 


Understand the significance of the important 
happenings in American history (75 per cent) 


Be able to pick out gifted children and give them 
more advanced work (72 per cent) 


From 48 to 68 per cent of parents felt that it was 


of either considerable importance or highest importance that 
every elementary teacher: 


Ge 


be 


he 


Se 


Understand the significance of the important 
happenings in world history (68 per cent) 


Have a general understanding of life science 
(biology, botany, or zoology) (59 per cent) 


Have a specialized knowledge in at least one sub- 
ject field, for instance a major in college in 
such a department as history, English, psychology, 
or mathematics (54 per cans} 


Be familiar with the ideas in many of the important 
happenings in world literature (50 per cent) 


Have an appreciation of art and music (50 per cent) 


Be familiar with the ideas in many of the important 
books in English literature (49 per cent) 


Have a general understanding of physical science 
(physics, chemistry, or astronomy) (49 per cent) 


Be familiar with the ideas in many of the important 
books in American literature (48 per cent). 


Of all the abilities, understandings, and skills 


which parents were requested to judge in terms of relative im- 
portance, only one was judged to be of either considerable im- 
portance or of highest importance by less than 48 per cent of 
parents, and this, the ability to read and speak at least one 
foreign language reasonably well, was marked in this way by 
only 15 per cent of parents, while 54 per cent felt it was of 
little or no importance. 
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The Kind of Secondary School Teacher Parents 
Want for Their Children 


The opinions of parents concerning the kind of sec- 
ondary school teacher they want for their children are pre- 
sented in Table 8, 


TABLE 8. OPINIONS OF PARENTS CONCERNING THE KIND OF SECONDARY 
TEACHER THEY WANT FOR THEIR CHILDREN 




















Number of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 
How important is it that every sec- 
ondary teacher: 
1. Understand the subjects he teaches 
far beyond the level at which he 
teaches them? 
Highest importance 854 51.0 
Considerable importance 621 37.9 
Moderate importance 173 11.0 
Little importance 20 1.0 
No importance 6 % 
2. Be familiar with printed tests 
of student achievement in his 
teaching fields and know how to 
give them and interpret the 
results? 
Highest importance 960 58.0 
Considerable importance 536 32.0 
Moderate importance 137 8.0 
Little importance 24 2.0 
No importance 5 % 
3. Help students make choices about 
their school programs and their 
future occupations? 
Highest importance 928 55.0 
Considerable importance 517 31.0 
Moderate importance 179 11.90 
Little importance 39 2.0 
No importance 10 1.0 
4. Have a broad knowledge of learning 
materials suitable for use in his 
classes? 
Highest importance 1,077 64.0 
Considerable importance 529 32.0 





Value less than 0.5 per cent. 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 














Number of Per cent 
parents of parents 
Moderate importance 61 4.0 
Little importance 6 % 
No importance 
5. Know several different methods 
of presenting his subject? 
Highest importance 860 52.0 
Considerable importance 643 38.9 
Moderate importance 155 9.0 
Little importance 14 1.0 
No importance 3 
6. Know what the student will learn 
as a result of each of the several 
methods by which he can present 
the subject? 
Highest importance 766 47.0 
Considerable importance 700 42.9 
Moderate importance 164 10.9 
Little importance 20 1.0 
No importance 4 * 
7. Understand the significance of the 
important happenings in world 
history? 
Highest importance 592 36.0 
Considerable importance 732 44.0 
Moderate importance 317 19.9 
Little importance 20 1.9 
No importance 5 + 
8. Keep up to date with new materials 
and methods of instruction? 
Highest importance 1,110 66.0 
Considerable importance 447 27.9 
Moderate importance 106 6.0 
Little importance 9 1.0 
No importance 3 % 
9. Understand the significance of the 
important happenings in American 
history? 
Highest importance 673 40.0 
Considerable importance 686 41.0 
Moderate importance 279 17.9 
Little importance 28 220 
No importance 3 oe 
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Number of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 

10. Have an appreciation for art 

and music? 

Highest importance 128 8.0 

Considerable importance 423 25.0 

Moderate importance 901 54.0 

Little importance 182 11.0 

No importance 35 2.0 
11. Be familiar with the ideas in 

many of the important books in 

world literature? 

Highest importance 222 13.0 

Considerable importance 619 37.0 

Moderate importance 691 42.0 

Little importance 115 7.0 

No importance 16 1.0 
12. Be able to construct tests for 

his classes according to the 

standards of test construction? 

Highest importance 780 47.0 

Considerable importance 683 42.0 

Moderate importance 170 10.0 

Little importance 20 1.0 

No importance 4 cd 
13. Be familiar with the ideas in 

many of the important books in 

American literature? 

Highest importance 259 16.0 

Considerable importance 692 42.0 

Moderate importance 622 37.0 

Little importance 75 4.0 

No importance 13 1.0 
14. Have a general understanding of 

physical science (physics, 

chemistry, or astronomy)? 

Highest importance 291 18.0 

Considerable importance 639 38.0 

Moderate importance 613 37.0 

Little importance 98 6.0 

No importance 15 1.0 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 














Number of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 
15. Have a good understanding of 
arithmetic and some knowledge 
of more advanced mathematics? 
Highest importance 618 37.0 
Considerable importance 681 41.0 
Moderate importance 315 19.0 
Little importance 38 2.0 
No importance 8 1.0 
16. Recognize behavior which in- 
dicates that a student should 
be referred for special help 
or attention? 
Highest importance 1,322 79.0 
Considerable importance 327 20.0 
Moderate importance 24 1.0 
Little importance 5 % 
No importance 
17. Be familiar with the ideas in 
many of the important books in 
English literature? 
Highest importance 197 12.0 
Considerable importance 615 37.0 
Moderate importance 709 42.0 
Little importance 129 8.0 
No importance 17 1.0 
18. Read and speak at least one 
foreign language reasonably well? 
Highest importance 131 8.0 
Considerable importance 541 20.0 
Moderate importance 617 37.0 
Little importance 453 27.0 
No importance 128 8.0 
19. Make clear, definite assignments 
that seem worth-while to students? 
Highest importance 1,390 83.0 
Considerable importance 259 16.0 
Moderate importance 19 1.0 
Little importance 18 % 
No importance 1 % 

















TABLE 8 (Continued) 
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4 Number of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 
20. Have a general understanding 
of life science (biology, 
botany, or zoology)? 
Highest importance 241 14.0 
Considerable importance 643 39.0 
Moderate importance 665 40.0 
Little importance 108 6.0 
No importance 13 1.0 
21. Provide situations which require 
students to think for themselves? 
Highest importance 1,354 81.0 
Considerable importance 301 18.0 
Moderate importance 20 1.C 
Little importance 3 % 
No importance 
22. Understand the problems students 
tend to have as they grow toward 
adulthood? 
Highest importance p 78.0 
Considerable importance 329 20.0 
Moderate importance 28 2.0 
Little importance 4 3% 
No importance 4 * 
23. Know what steps to take in helping 
students whose learning has been 
unsatisfactory? 
Highest importance 1,598 84.0 
Considerable importance 255 15.0 
Moderate importance 19 1.0 
Little importance 5 * 
No importance 1 % 
24. Provide for slow, the average, and 
the fast learner? 
Highest importance 1,171 70.0 
Considerable importance 424 26.0 
Moderate importance 63 4.0 
Little importance 7 % 
No importance 1 % 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 











Number of | Per cent 
Question parents of parents 
25. Know how to organize the sub- 
ject he teaches so that it is 
understandable to students? 
Highest importance 1,532 91.0 
Considerable importance 139 9.0 
Moderate importance 7 te 
Little importance 3 * 
No importance 
26. Understand what is known about 
how students learn? 
Highest importance 1,191 71.0 
Considerable importance 421 25.0 
Moderate importance 52 320 
Little importance 9 1.0 
No importance 3 * 
27. Study the behavior of his pupils 
in order to better understand 
the things that affect their at- 
titudes and achievement? 
Highest importance 1,130 68.0 
Considerable importance 459 27.0 
Moderate importance 77 5.0 
Little importance 6 % 
No importance 6 * 
28. Have shown ability to teach by 
successfully completing student 
teaching under the direction of an 
experienced teacher? 
Highest importance 908 56.0 
Considerable importance 541 33.0 
Moderate importance 165 10.0 
Little importance 17 1.0 
No importance 7 at 
29. Be able to pick out gifted student 
and give them more advanced work? 
Highest importance 679 41.0 
Considerable importance 663 40.0 
Moderate importance 253 15.0 
Little importance 54 3.0 
No importance 15 1.0 
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ti Number of Per cent 
Question parents of parents 
30. Continue his efforts to improve 
his teaching through study, travel, 
reading, attending professional 
meetings, and similar activities? 
Highest importance 801 48.0 
Considerable importance 678 41.9 
Moderate importance 168 10.0 
Little importance 19 1.90 
No importance rae % 














It will be noted in Table 8 that: 


l. 


From 90 to 100 per cent of parents who had children 


in the secondary school felt that it was of considerable 
importance or of highest importance that every secondary 
teacher should: 


Be 


be 


Know how to organize the subject he teeches so that 
it is understandable to students (100 per cent) 


Recognize behavior which indicates that a student 
should be referred for special help or attention 
(99 per cent) 


Make clear, definite assignments that seem worth- 
while to students (99 per cent) 


Provide situations which require students to think 
for themselves (99 per cent) 


Know what steps to take in ees ay | students whose 
learning has been unsatisfactory (99 per cent) 


Understand the problems students tend to have as 
they grow toward adulthood (98 per cent) 


Have a broad knowledge of learning materials suit- 
able for use in his classes (96 per cent) 


Provide for the slow, the average, and the fast 
learner (96 per cent) 


Understand what is known about how students learn 
(96 per cent) 


Study the behavior of his pupils in order to better 
understand the things that affect their attitudes 
and achievement (95 per cent) 
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k. Keep up to date with new materials and methods of 
instruction (93 per cent) 


1. Be familiar with printed tests of student achieve- 
ment in his teaching fields, know how to give them, 
and interpret the results (90 per cent) 


m. Know several different methods of presenting his 
subject (90 per cent). 


2. Almost as many parents--80 to 89 per cent--felt 
that it was of considerable importance or of highest impor- 
tance that every secondary teacher should: 


a. Know what the student will learn as a result of 
each of the several methods by which he can pre- 
sent the subject (89 per cent 


b. Be able to construct tests for his classes accordt 
to the standards of test construction (89 per cent 


c. Have shown ability to teach by successfully com- 
pleting student teaching under the direction of an 
experienced teacher (89 per cent 


d. Continue his efforts to improve his teaching throvgh 
study, travel, reading, attending professional 
meetings, and similar activities (89 per cent) 


e. Understand the subjects he teaches far beyond the 
level at which he teaches them (88 per cent) 


f. Help students make choices about their school pro- 
grams and their future occupations (86 per cent) 


g- Understand the significance of the important 
happenings in American history (81 per cent) 


h. Be able to pick out gifted students and give them 
more advanced work (81 per cent) 


i. Understand the significance of the important 
happenings in world history (80 per cent). 


Se Seventy-eight per cent of the parents felt that it 
was of considerable importance or of highest importance that 
every secondary teacher have a good understanding of arith- 
metic and some knowledge of more advanced mathematics. 


4. From 50 to 58 per cent of the parents felt that it 
was of considerable importance or of highest importance that 
every secondary teachsr should: 


a. Be familiar with the ideas in many of the important 
books in American literature (58 per cent) 


be. Have a general understanding of physical science 
(physics, chemistry, or astronomy) (56 per cent) 
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coe Have a general ae of life science 
(biology, botany, zoology) (53 per cent) 


ad. Be familiar with the ideas in many of the important 
books in world literature (50 per cent). 


5. Of all the abilities, understandings, and skills 
which parents were requested to check in terms of relative 
importance, the following were judged to be of less importance 
than the others: 


: a. Familiarity with the ideas in many of the important 
books in English literature, which was judged to be 
of considerable importance or of highest importance 
by 49 per cent of parents, and of moderate impor- 
tance by 42 per cent. 


b. Appreciation for art and music, which was judged to 
be of considerable importance or of highest impor- 
tance by only 33 per cent of parents, and of moder- 
ate importance by 54 per cent. 


c. Ability to read and speak at least one foreign 
language reasonably well, which was judged to be 
of considerable importance or of highest impor- 
tance by only 28 per cent of parents, and of mod- 
erate importance by 37 per cent. More than one 
third of the parents felt that knowledge of a 
foreign language was of little or no importance. 


Conclusions 





The following conclusions seem justified in the light 
of the findings in this study: 


1. Parents who have children in the elementary or secondary 
school want teachers for their children who continue to 
improve their teaching through study and other activities 
that contribute to professional growth. 


This conclusion is based on the fact that almost 9 
of 10 parents felt that it was of considerable importance 
or of highest importance that elementary and secondary 
| teachers keep up to date with new materials and methods 
of instruction and that they continue to improve their 
teaching through such activities as study, travel, reading, 
attending professional meetings, and either activities 
that contribute to professional growth. 


2. Parents who have children in the elementary or secondary 
school want teachers for their children who possess certain 
understandings, skills, and abilities that are distinctly 
professional in character. 
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3. 


4. 


This conclusion is based on the fact that from 72 
to 99 per cent of parents who had children in the elemen- 
tary school and 81 to 100 per cent of those with children 
in the secondary school felt that it was of considerable 
importance or of highest importance that every teacher 
have the professional understandings, skills, and abilities 
listed on the questionnaire. 


Parents who have children in the elementary or secondary 
school want teachers for their children who have a 
thorough knowledge of the subject matter they teach. 


This conclusion is based on the fact that 85 per 
cent or more of the parents who had children in the ele- 
mentary or secondary school felt that it was of consider- 
able importance or of highest importance that every ele- 
mentary or secondary teacher have a knowledge of what he 
teaches well beyond the level at which he teaches it. 


Parents who have children in the elementary or secondary 
school want teachers for their children who have a broad 
cultural background. 


This conclusion is based on the fact that more than 
half of the parents who had children in the elementary or 
secondary school felt that it was of considerable impor- 
tance or highest importance that every teacher have the 
understandings that grow out of a broad cultural back- 
ground, 
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KIND OF TEACHERS EMPLOYING OFFICIALS 
WANT IN THEIR SCHOOLS 


This study has as its main purpose that of determining 
the opinions of employing officials concerning the under- 
standings, skills, and abilities that are involved in success- 
ful teaching in the elementary and secondary school. 


This study is based on the assumption that employing of- 
ficials, i.e., township trustees, school board members, super- 
intendents, and principals who are close to the work that 
teachers do and who are responsible for their employment and 
supervision, are in an advantageous position to recognize those 
understandings, skills, and abilities that are important in the 
work that teachers are expected to do. If this assumption is 
valid, the opinions of this group may provide data useful in 
evaluating and improving various aspects of the preparatory 
programs for elementary and secondary school teachers. 


It is not suggested here that the opinions of employing 
officials constitute the sole criterion for determining the 
understandings, abilities, and skills teachers should possess, 
nor that the understandings, abilities, and skills identified 
by employing officials are the only ones that teachers should 
possess, for a complete list of the competencies of elementary 
and secondary teachers goes far beyond the scope of the present 
study. It seems reasonable to believe, however, that the con- 
sumers of the products of our teacher education institutions, 
namely, township trustees, school board members, superintend- 
ents, and principals, are in a position to make a positive 
contribution in helping to identify some of the important 
understandings, abilities, and skills involved in successful 
teaching in both the elementary and secondary school. 


Questions regarding the kind of teachers employing 
officials want in their schools were included on the same 
questionnaire as those regarding the opinions of school of- 
ficials concerning teacher preparation and were therefore 
answered by the same school administrators. Data concerning 
those who responded are given on pages 11 tol4. 


Findings Relating to Elementary School Teachers 


The opinions of the school board members, superintend- 
ents, and principals as to the understandings, skills, and 
abilities they believe are important in every elementary school 
teacher are presented in Table 9. 
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It will be seen from Table 9 that: 


1. 


From 90 to 98 per cent of the employing officials 


felt that it was of considerable importance or of highest im- 
portance that every elementary teacher: 


be 


k. 


Ze 


Know what steps to take in et pupils whose 
learning has been unsatisfactory (98 per cent) 


Understand the stages through which children tend 
to go in their development (97 per cent) 


Provide situations which require pupils to think 
for themselves (97 per cent) 


Have a broad knowledge of teaching materials suited 
for use in the grade he teaches (95 per cent) 


Recognize behavior which indicates that a child 
should be referred for special help or attention 
(95 per cent) 


Provide for the slow, the average, and the fast 
learner (95 per cent) 


Understand what is known about how children learn 
(95 per cent) 


Study the behavior of his pupils in order to better 
understand the things that affect their attitudes 
and achievement (94 per cent) 


Continue his efforts to improve his teaching 
through study, travel, reading, attendi profes- 
— meetings, and similar activities (94 per 
cent 


Keep up to date with new materials and methods of 
instruction (93 per cent) 


Have a knowledge of what he teaches well beyond the 
level at which he teaches it (90 per cent), 


Almost as many employing officials, from 82 to 88 


per cent, felt that it was of considerable importance or of 
highest importance that every elementary teacher: 


Be 


be 


Have shown his ability to teach by successfully 
completing student teaching under the direction of 
an experienced teacher (88 per cent) 


Be able to pick out gifted children and give them 
more advanced work (85 per cent) 


Have a general understanding of the geography of 
the world (85 per cent) 
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de 


Se 





Know several different methods of teaching such 
subjects as reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
science, and social studies (64 per cent) 


Know what elementary school pupils will learn as a 
result of each of several different methods by 
which he can teach such subjects as reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, science, and 

social studies (82 per cent). 


From 60 to 79 per cent of the employing officials 


felt that it was of considerable importance or of highest 
importance that every elementary teacher: 


b. 


f. 


Ee 
4. 


Understand the significance of the important 
happenings in American history (79 per cent) 


Have a good understanding of arithmetic and some 
knowledge of more advanced mathematics (79 per cent) 


Be familiar with printed tests of pupil achievement, 
how to give them, and how to interpret the results 
(74 per cent) 


Be able to construct tests for his classes pom 
to the standards of test construction (74 per cent 


Understand the significance of the important 
happenings in world history (67 per cent) 


Have a general understanding of life sciences 
(biology, botany, or zoology) (66 per cent) 


Have an appreciation of art and music (60 per cent). 


Approximately half, or from 51 to 59 per cent, of 


the employing officials felt that it was of considerable im- 
portance or of highest importance that every elementary 


teacher: 


a. 


b. 


Be familiar with the ideas in many of the important 
books in American literature (59 per cent) 


Have a general understanding of physical science 
(physics, chemistry, or astronomy) (55 per cent) 


Be familiar with the ideas in many of the important 
books in world literature (54 per cent) 


Have a specialized knowledge in at least one sub- 
ject field, for instance a major in college in such 
a department as history, English, psychology, or 
mathematics (52 per cent) 


Be familiar with the ideas in many of the important 
books in English literature (51 per cent). 
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Of all the abilities, understandings, and skills which 
the employing officials were requested to judge in terms of 
relative importance, only one was felt to be of little or no 
importance by as many as 56 per cent of employing officials. 
This was the ability to read and speak one foreign language 
reasonably well. Only 15 per cent of the employing officials 
felt this was an ability of considerable importance or of 
highest importance. 


Findings Relating to Secondary School Teachers 


The opinions of township trustees, school board members, 
superintendents, and principals as to the understandings, 
skills, and abilities they believe are important in every sec- 
ondary school teacher are presented in Table 10. 


It will be seen in Table 10 that: 


1. The employing officials agreed, 100 per cent, that 
it was of considerable importance or of highest importance for 
every secondary teacher to provide situations which require 
students to think for themselves. 


2. From 94 to 99 per cent of the employing officials 
felt it was of considerable importance or of highest importance 
that every secondary teacher: 


a. Understand the problems students tend to have as 
they grow toward adulthood (99 per cent) 


be. Know what steps to take in helpi students whose 
learning has been unsatisfactory (99 per cent) 


ce Know how to organize the subject he teaches so that 
it is understandable to students (99 per cent) 


d. Recognize behavior which indicates that a student 
should be referred for special help or attention 
(98 per cent) 


e. Make clear, definite assignments that seem worth- 
while to students (98 per cent) 


f. Have a broad knowledge of learning materials suit- 
able for use in his classes (97 per cent) 


@- Understand what is known about how students learn 
(97 per cent) 


h. Study the behavior of his pupils in order to better 
understand the things that affect their attitudes 
and achievement (97 per cent) 
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Provide for the slow, the average, and the fast 
learner (96 per cent) 


Continue his efforts to improve his teaching 
through study, travel, reading, attendi profes- 
on meetings, and similar activities (96 per 
cent 


Be able to pick out gifted students and give them 
more advanced work (95 per cent) 


Keep up to date with new materials and methods of 
instruction (94 per cent) 


Know several different methods of presenting his 
subject (91 per cent). 


From 84 to 89 per cent of the employing officials 


felt that it was of considerable importance or of highest im- 
portance that every secondary teacher: 


Ge 


be 


Ce 


f. 


Be 


4. 


Know what the student will learn as a result of 
each of the several methods by which he can present 
the subject (89 per cent) 


Understand the subjects he teaches far beyond the 
level at which he teaches them (88 per cent) 


Have shown his ability to teach by successfully 
completing student teaching under the direction of 
an experienced teacher (88 per cent) 


Be able to construct tests for his classes according 
to the standards of test conatruction (86 per cent) 


Be familiar with printed tests of student achieve- 
ment in his teaching fields and know how to give 
them and interpret the results (84 per cent) 


Help students make choices about their school pro- 
grams and their future occupations (84 per cent) 


Understand the significance of the important 
happenings in American history (84 per cent). 


Seventy-nine per cent of the employing officials 


felt that it was either of considerable importance or of high- 
est importance that every secondary teacher understand the 
significance of the important happenings in world history, and 
61 per cent felt that it was either of considerable importance 
or of highest importance that every secondary teacher have a 
good understanding of arithmetic and some knowledge of more 
advanced mathematics. 


5. 


About one half, or from 40 to 53 per cent, felt that 


it was either of considerable importance or of highest impor- 
tance that every secondary teacher: 
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a. Be familiar with the ideas in many of the important 
books in American literature (53 per cent) 


be Have a general understanding of life science 
(biology, botany, or zoology) (52 per cent) 


ce Have a general understanding of physical science 
(physics, chemistry, or astronomy) (47 per cent) 


d. Be familiar with the ideas in many of the impor- 
tant books in world literature (45 per cent) 


e. Be familiar with the ideas in many of the important 
books in English literature (40 per cent). 


6. The employing officials appearec to be somewhat 
skeptical concerning the desirability of every secondary 
teacher having an appreciation for art and music, as only 35 
per cent marked this as of highest or of considerable impor- 
tance. 


Of all the abilities, understandings, and skills which 
the officials were requested to judge in terms of relative 
importance, only one was felt to be of little or of no impor- 
tance by as many as 57 per cent. This was the ability to read 
and speak at least one foreign language reasonably well. Only 
1l per cent of the employing officials felt that this was an 
ability of considerable importance or of highest importance. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions seem justified in the light of 
the findings in this study: 


1. Employing officials are in substantial agreement concerning 
the understandings, skills, and abilities that elementary 
and secondary school teachers should have. 


This conclusion is based on the fact that only 
slight differences were apparent in the judgments of these 
employing officials concerning the relative importance of 
most of the understandings, skills, and abilities they 
felt were important in teachers. There was also consider- 
able agreement as to the importance of these characteris- 
tics in teachers in elementary schools and in secondary 
schools. 


2. Employing officials want teachers who continue to improve 
their teaching through study and other activities that 
contribute to professional growth. 


Nine out of 10 employing officials felt that it was 
of considerable importance or of highest importance that 
every elementary and secondary teacher keep up to date with 
new materials and methods of instruction and that they 
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continue their efforts to improve their teaching through 
study, travel, reading, attending professional meetings, 
and similar activities. 


Employing officials want teachers who possess certain 
understandings, skills, and abilities distinctly profes- 
sional in character. 


A large proportion of the items checked by the em- 
ploying officials concerned professional understandings, 
skills, and abilities. The findings in relation to this 
conclusion were that each item was considered to be of 
considerable importance or of highest importance as a 
teacher characteristic by about three fourths of the of- 
ficials, while 17 of the 32 items in this category were 
given this importance by 95 per cent or more. 


Employing officials want teachers who have a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter they teach. 


This conclusion is based on the fact that approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the employing officials felt that 
it was of considerable importance or of highest importance 
that every elementary and secondary teacher have a knowl- 
edge of what he teaches well beyond the level at which he 
teaches it, while about half of the school officials felt 
it was this important that every elementary teacher have a 
specialized knowledge in at least one subject field, 


Employing officials want teachers who have a broad cultural 
background. 


This conclusion is based on the fact that more than 
half of the employing officials felt that it was of con- 
siderable importance or of highest importance that every 
elementary and secondary teacher have the understandings 
that grow out of a broad cultural background. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The following general conclusions are based on the 
findings in the four studies reported in this bulletin: 


1. Elementary and secondary school teachers in Indiana are 
well prepared for their work in the public schools. 


It should not be inferred from this that no further 
improvement is called for in programs of teacher education 
in the state. The conclusion does mean, however, that 
programs of teacher education are not nearly as bad as 
some critics would have us believe. 


2. The great majority of parents who have children in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in Indiana are satisfied 
with most aspects of the schools their children attend and 
with the work of the teachers. 


Parents expressed satisfaction with the handling of 
discipline, the methods used in teaching, the help teachers 
gave pupils in their school work, the curriculum, and the 
efforts of the school to produce responsible citizens. 

The only areas in which a majority of parents expressed 
dissatisfaction with the work of the secondary schools 
were in (1) that of providing enough help to boys and girls 
in solving personal problems, and (2) that of doing a good 
job of telling parents about the work of the school. 


5S. The majority of parents who have children in the elementary 
or secondary schools are willing to support higher school 
costs if, in doing so, the money is used to increase 
salaries of teachers and to retain services now rendered 
by the schools. 


4. Employing officials and parents are in substantial agree- 
ment concerning some of the important understandings, 
skills, and abilities that elementary and secondary teachers 
should possess. 


Both school officials and parents want teachers who 
have a broad cultural background; who have a good under- 
standing of the subject matter they teach; who possess 
understandings, skills, and abilities distinctly profes- 
sional in character; and who continue to improve their 
teaching through additional study and other activities that 
contribute to professional growth. 


This is no time for complacency, however, even 
though the great majority of parents have expressed con- 
fidence in the effectiveness of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and large numbers of those who are close 
to the work of teachers have expressed similar confidence 
in the quality of their preparation. Much needs to be 
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done to further improve the quality of education at all levels. 
This is a never-ending task. The ultimate goal is always out 
of reach. 
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